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@ The need for volunteer farm workers this 
year is greater than ever before. 

The 1945 food production goals are as 
high as last year but there are fewer regular 
hands to do the work. Many farm boys-are 
going into the armed forces, thus leaving a 
heavier burden on those at home. Farm 
equipment is getting older and is hard to 
replace from the limited stocks of new ma- 
chinery. 

Yet the need for food and fiber for war 
uses continues to mount—with the result that 
it has been necessary to cut somewhat the 
supplies of many foods allocated to civilians. 

The Government and farmers are working 
together to see to it that essential civilian re- 
quirements are met. The people who live in 
villages and cities also have the opportunity 
to help guarantee ample food supplies for 
themselves and war needs. They can help 
produce them! 

About four million extra hands will be 
needed to finish the big production job that 
farmers have set out to do in 1945. In most 
parts of the country during some time of the 
year there will be crop emergencies calling for 
community action. Jobs will vary with the 
crop, the season, and the part of the country. 
And many jobs—from picking strawberries 
in the spring to harvesting tomatoes in the 
fall—can be done by inexperienced hands. 
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Food will be wasted and production will 
slacken unless young people, women, and 
older men answer the call for action on the 
farm front. And we can’t afford to waste 
food or slacken our food production—not so 
long as the war lasts. Even if the fighting 
should end suddenly in Europe, essential 
military and relief requirements will continue 
high. So it is important that we do our best 
to maintain production and bring in a big 
harvest this year. 

Volunteer workers have proved their worth 
by the signal service they performed during 
previous years in helping farm families to 
break production records each successive year 
of the war—their inexperience and the 
smaller total of farm workers, notwithstand- 
ing. 

It is a testimonial to the hard work and 
patriotism of recruits from villages and cities 
that last year’s crop loss was less than normal 
in spite of the reduced labor force. 

The splendid response of volunteer farm 
workers may well have been a determining 
factor in encouraging farmers once again to 
undertake .to equal their 1944 production 
record. Certainly the 1945 goal cannot be 
reached without emergency farm helpers. 

Fortunately for our food prospects, most 
communities have gained experience during 
the war years in successfully meeting farm 


labor emergencies‘as they occur. In many lo. 


calities civic groups and youth organizations 
are standing by, ready to send help as needed, 
Data on community farm labor needs have 
been compiled, along with lists of prospective 
workers. 

Some young people who spent their vaca- 
tions working on nearby farms are looking 
forward to going back this summer, and the 
farmers who hired them, rather skeptically 
sometimes, will be mighty glad to have them 
again. Similarly, many adults who on week 
ends or holidays helped with farm work are 
planning to continue the good work this 
year. 

But many new recruits will be needed to do 
the job. Therefore, it behooves every able- 
bodied person who can spare a day, a week or 
longer to watch for local announcements ask- 
ing for workers and to contact the local farm 
labor office when the call comes. 

Aside from the emergency help called in 
during peak labor periods, there is need for 
workers who can stay on the job for a whole 
season. Boys and girls out of school for the 
summer or teachers on vacation fit into this 
category. 

For information about this type of job, 
prospective workers should contact their 
county agent, if they live in a rural area. Even 
in urban areas which do not have a county 
agent there is usually a farm labor office 
where information may be obtained. 

Whenever possible prospective farm work- 
ers are urged to take jobs near home. While 
the idea of a working vacation on a farm 
halfway across the continent may sound 
tempting it isn’t practical—as it involves 
needless travel on overcrowded railroads or 
waste of gas and tires. 

Recruits should realize that farm work is 
hard—that the farm is no place for an easy 
vacation. At the same time it should be re- 
membered that work outdoors is healthful 
and satisfying, and that in addition to mod- 
erate pay it will pay big dividends in terms of 
patriotic service rendered and food produced 
for the dining tables and mess halls of the 
United Nations. 
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D-Day in the kitchen 


Longer supply lines and greater relief needs 
bring war nearer home. Tight food supplies 
challenge homemakers to use food wisely. 


@ As battle fronts move farther away, farther 
into the strongholds of Axis lands, they ac- 
tually bring the fighting closer to the cup- 
boards and kitchens of America. 

We are feeling the pinch of a tighter sup- 
ply situation for many rationed foods. Some 
homemakers find this hard to understand. 
Many questions have been asked in recent 
weeks, since housewives are for the first time 
encountering in small measure some of the 
marketing difficulties with which housewives 
in other warring countries have long had to 
contend. 

Why is the food situation tighter now when 
more enemy-held territory is falling in‘o al- 
lied hands? With our farmers producing 
about a third more food than before the war, 
why is it necessary for civilians to cut down 
on consumption of many important foods? 
Why are we sending food overseas for relief ? 


Enough to Eat 

These last questions are based on a mis- 
taken notion. They imply that civilian food 
supplies for 1945 won't be enough for health 
and efficiency. Actually there is no worry on 
that score. For Uncle Sam has set up safe- 
guards to make sure that essential civilian 
food requirements are not neglected in meet- 
ing the increased needs for military and for- 
eign relief feeding. 

True, noncivilian requirements for many 
important foods are higher and civilian sup- 
plies are tighter. As a result, many house- 
wives are finding their marketing problem 
complicated by the fact that the grocer’s shelf 
is sometimes bare of particular items. 

Still our markets are adequately stocked 
with good things compared with shops in 
most other nations in this war-torn world. 
Since the war began most Americans have 
been eating better than in pre-war days. And 
even though it’s been necessary to curtail 
civilian supplies in recent weeks, stocks of 
food on hand and in prospect are expected to 
allow an average diet that is nutritionally 
adequate. 
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That's generally speaking. But generalities 
don’t put meat into the butcher's showcase 
after it’s sold out, or fill the sugar bowls in 
our cupboards. 

And when it comes to eating, most of us 
are creatures of habit. We want to eat as 
usual or know the reason why. 

And if there’s good and sufficient reason 
for us civilians to tighten our belts somewhat 
during 1945, why then it’s our big chance to 
prove we're worthy comrades and kinsmen of 
our fighting men. So let’s look at the good 
and sufficient reasons. 


Military Needs 

Military requirements for many rationed 
food items are up for 1945. More men are 
in the service. More men overseas require 
bigger shipping inventories; lengthened sup- 
ply lines mean a larger volume of supplies 
moving over greater distances for longer 
periods of time. 

With more men in action, more food is 
exposed to the risk of combat losses. Sound 
military planning calls for ample reserves to 
take the place of food destroyed by enemy 
action. 

So long as we continue to advance, our 
supply lines will continue to lengthen. More 
men in the Pacific mean more supplies out 
there. Besides, we can’t expect to get as much 
food from Australia as we had been getting, 
since a widespread drought has hit that 
country. 


Larger Relief Needs 

Every mile we advance in Axis-held terri- 
tory increases the relief problems of the 
United Nations. With savage thoroughness, 
the retreating Japs and Germans pillage and 
lay waste to food supplies, leaving to our 
military authorities the responsibility of feed- 
ing the liberated people or letting them 
starve. 


Starvation brings in its wake chaos. Even 
if Americans could harden their hearts to the 
cries of the hungry our military and peace 








aims would compel us to feed these suffering 


people. 


Lend-Lease Needs Continue 

The continuing need for foods to keep the 
armies of our allies on the march and their 
workers on the job must be met. The food 
we send to Russia and England represents the 
margin between evough for essential fighting 
needs and too little. Food to power the ad- 
vances of our allies on other fronts takes the 





pressure off our own soldiers—saves Ameri- 
can lives. 

Our position as the best-fed civilian popu- 
lation of the United Nations is due to produc- 
tion of American farmers. They have loyally 
carried out the long-range war plans of farm 
leaders and Government food experts who set 
production goals to yield the maximum of 
food from the land, with the labor and ma- 
chinery available. 

But the fact that we are the best-fed nation 
still doesn’t answer the question of what’s 
happened to particular food items. 


Less Meat 

Let’s consider the missing meat. Total meat 
production is running about 25 percent be- 
low the early months of last year, when 
livestock numbers had reached an all-time 


high. There were so many animals on Ameti- 
can farms and feed stocks were disappearing 
so rapidly that farmers couldn’t safely con- 
tinue producing meat at that rate—despite 
the high reserves of feed that had been built 
up in peacetime under the Ever-Normal Gran- 
ary program. So the hog crop which was 
ready to market this spring is down at least a 
third below what it was the year before. 

During the first 3 months of 1945, a larger 
proportion of all meats produced were being 
consumed in production areas than was the 
case during the preceding year when total 
supplies were higher. That has meant that 
urban consumers have had to take a double 
cut in their meat supplies. At the same time 
many families who are earning larger incomes 
since the war are in the market for more meat. 
And this at a time when available supplies 
will limit civilians to a per capita rate of from 
115 to 120 pounds as compared with 147 
pounds last year. No wonder then, home- 
makers sometimes aren't able to find any 
meat at the market 

As this article is being written, Government 
officials concerned with civilian food supplies 
are considering measures designed to channel 
more livestock into federally inspected 
slaughtering plants—and so into regular dis- 
tribution channels (Only meat and meat 
products from federally inspected plants are 
allowed to move across State lines, from 
heavy-producing to deficit areas.) 

Military requirements for meat are high— 
and going higher, as compared with a year 
ago. In March 50 percent of the beef pro- 
duced under Federal inspection was going to 
the armed forces and war services. 

There are more men in the service to eat 
more meat. The drought in Australia has 
hit the range and cut down the amount of 
meat the Aussies can furnish our troops. 
Meat is a fighter’s food, concentrated and 
strength-giving, so it’s important to have 
enough and on time. What of it, then, if we 
civilians have to slice our meat considerably 
thinner ? 

To the ingenious housewife who knows 
and understands the reasons, the situation is 
a challenge to make the best of it, to make 
what meat there is go as far as possible, to 
avoid buying meat without points or above 
ceiling prices, and to devise tasty nutritious 
substitutes. 


Fats and Oils 

Supplies of fats and oils are short—for the 
same reasons that meat is short. 

There’s less lard because fewer hogs are 
being slaughtered—and fewer of them are 
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Use plenty of fresh vegetables when they are seasonally abundant. That's always been 
smart—but it's smarter nowadays since supplies of many rationed foods are tighter. 


going to market via federally inspected 
plants. 

Military requirements are high. Besides 
use as an energy food that helps our men 
withstand the pitiless cold of winter cam- 
paigns, fats and oils are used in making many 
items essential to the war. 
need for fats 
liberated areas and our allies still look to us 
to supply them with part of the fats they must 
have to meet minimum war needs. England 


There’s a critical in the 


and Russia, for instance, got about 618 mil- 
lion pounds in 1944 when supplies were con- 
siderably in excess of domestic needs. The 
shortage of lard this year probably will mean 
that a much smaller quantity will be available 
for shipment under lend-lease. 

Reduced civilian stocks of lard will mean 
a greater demand for other shortening and 
salad oils. Hence these may be in shorter 
supply. 

By the end of March the lard shortage had 
already resulted in distribution difficulties and 
commercial and domestic users in some areas 
were having difficulty in finding sufficient 
quantities. 

That’s the situation. What to do about it? 

As in the case of meat, better distribution 
will result if a larger proportion of hogs are 
slaughtered in federally inspected plants. It 
is also hoped to induce slaughterers to step 
up the amount of lard produced per hundred 
pounds of hogs, instead of leaving so much 
fat on the cuts that are sold to the housewife. 

Tighter rationing is another measure to 
assure wider distribution of the fats and oils 
available for civilians—and OPA has already 


taken steps in this direction by raising points 
on margarine and returning lard, shortening, 
and salad oil to point value. 

Saving of used kitchen fats to get the maxi- 
mum use in the home and for salvage is 
another effective line of action. 


Poultry 

Chicken is another scarce item. Not only 
are there fewer chickens than a year ago, but 
also the armed forces have greatly stepped 
up their buying program, both of dressed and 
canned chicken. 

Poultry is a regular part of the army menu 
—particularly for holidays. It’s considered 
an essential morale food—a delicacy for rest 
camps and hospitals where the battle weary 
and wounded get back into trim. With more 


men in the service and more casualties, there’s} 


more need for poultry. 


Sugar 

Curtailed supplies won't enable civilians to 
consume as much sugar as last year when we 
averaged 88 pounds apiece. Because of a 
partial crop failure, Cuba won’t be able to 
supply the U. S. with as much sugar as last 
year—despite the fact that none of this year's 
crop will be used for industrial alcohol. In- 
stead, grains will be used for industrial alco- 
hol. As another measure to increase sugat 
supplies in this country, goals for domestic 
production of beet sugar have been set high. 
Also steps have been taken to obtain foreign 
labor for work in the beet fields. Still total 
production in this country will not amount to 
half of what we will purchase from Cuba 
this year. 
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Any way you figure it, there’s less sugar for 
American families than a year ago—about 10 
pounds less per capita. 

To assure enough sugar for essential can- 
ning during the third quarter of this year, 
Uncle Sam has tightened up rationing of 
sugar and has cut quotas a second time for 
industrial users. The third quarter—July, 
August, September—is the period of heavy 
use for home and commercial canning. Last 
year, you will remember, even with the larger 
supplies of sugar available for the year, a 
heavy drain during the early months of the 
year depleted reserves so that sugar had dis- 
appeared from many grocers’ shelves in Au- 
gust and September. And that was the time 
when much fruit had to be canned—or else! 
To avoid a repetition of that situation, Uncle 
Sam hopes through rationing to protect the 
supplies to meet the demand during the late 
summer months. 

Housewives can help the tight sugar situa- 
tion by use of sugar-saving desserts and by 
learning ways to can foods using a minimum 
of sugar. 


Dairy Products 

Butter is another scarce item in civilian 
circles these days.. Production is down this 
year and the armed forces are taking more. 

During April this year 40 percent of the 
butter was set aside for Government pur- 
chase; in May the set-aside is 55 percent. 

Practically all of this set-aside goes to the 
military, which has stepped up its require- 
ments above last year. Part of the butter is 
shipped overseas in the form of canned butter, 
which enables Army cooks to serve butter 
even in tropical spots that never saw a re- 
frigerator. 

Cheese production is expected to be up but 
military and lend-lease requirements will be 
up too, so civilians will get little, if any, more 
than last year. 

Nonfat dry milk solids and dried whole 
milk supplies for civilians continue about the 
same as a year ago-—despite higher produc- 
tion. Reasons: Uncle Sam is taking more of 
both products—big orders for dried whole 
milk and nonfat dry milk solids for the 
armed forces, and substantial quantities of 
nonfat dry milk solids for relief feeding. 

Evaporated Milk production is up, too, but 
again military requirements are up. Already 
about half of total production is going for 
noncivilian war uses and any big advance in 
these requirements would mean a cut in civil- 
ian consumption, already down about 10 mil- 
lion cases annually below pre-war levels. 
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Plenty of Fluid Milk 

Civilians are drinking about 25 percent 
more fluid milk than before the war, how- 
ever. Outlook for production this year greater 
than last, holds promise that we can keep on 
drinking record amounts of milk. 

A good thing, too! For in effect we're 
getting some of the butter and cheese and 
evaporated milk, we used to eat, straight from 
the cow instead of through the processing 
plant. That means a saving in labor, cans, 
and processing equipment. Here at home 
we're close enough to the farm or dairy to 
get our milk fresh and cold on a regular milk 
milk, 
cheese, and butter (in cans or refrigerator 
ships) must travel over Uncle Sam’s milk 
route that leads to the battle fronts. 

Incidentally, milk contains more high- 
grade protein than any other food in propor- 
tion to the amount of feed consumed by Bossy 
in manufacturing it. That’s the reason wartime 


route, whereas dried milk, canned 


goals for milk production are so high. We 
need all the high-grade protein we can get 
from the limited feed supplies. 


Daily Bread 

Supplies of cereals are ample to meet our 
food needs, despite heavy foreign relief de- 
mands. Housewives won't have to buy sub- 
stitutes for wheat bread, as they did during 
the last war. At present, supplies of corn meal 
are adequate and are expected to continue so 
during the coming months. 

Rice is the single important exception to 
the generally adequate supply situation with 
respect to cereals. Civilians are likely to have 
to eke out with stocks of rice already in com- 
mercial channels, as the armed forces are 
taking all they can get. Rice is a must for 
relief feeding in the liberated islands of the 
Pacific—the islands which are our stepping 
stones to Japan. The natives are used to eating 
rice. Also it holds up better under adverse 
shipping conditions than other cereals or even 
than dry peas or beans. 


Eggs 

Eggs are another food item which is in 
adequate supply in most parts of the country 
—although we haven't had the big surplus 
this spring that was expected before unex- 
pected overseas demands developed. 

During the early part of this year, civilians 
were eating eggs at the rate of 50 more eggs 
per year than in 1944. Less meat and higher 
incomes are likely reasons for this increased 
consumer demand for eggs. 

If the best grade of eggs happen to be a 
little scarce sometimes in the summer, one 





reason will be because Uncle Sam is buying 
top grade eggs to send overseas in the shell. 
The shells are treated to make the eggs keep 
better. This treatment makes it possible for 
our far away fighters to enjoy an egg sunny 
side up for a special treat sometimes. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

Now's the time for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Prospects are that supplies will con- 
tinue abundant for some time to come. This 
will be a big help in meeting the tight canned 
goods situation which is still with us. In fact, 
the armed forces are asking for more canned 
fruits and vegetables than a year ago, and 
total Government requirements for war uses 
are expected to be higher. Last year about 
124 million cases (slightly less than 50 per- 
cent) of the commercial pack of 15 vegetable 
favorites and 13 canned fruit varieties were 
set aside for Government purchase. 

So civilian consumers will do well to take 
full advantage of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and prepare for winter by canning perishable 
foods when they are abundant. 


Your Place in the Food Picture 

That briefly is the food picture . . . with 
the principal reasons behind the tight supply 
situation we face today. 

In a democracy it’s important to know the 
the 
By helping with the wise 
management of food supplies and by cheerful 
acceptance of plainer diets every housewife 


reasons why. For we are, all of us, 


Government. 


who cooks a meal and every citizen who eats 
one can help forward the cause of the United 
Nations. 





There'll be enough milk for us to keep on 
drinking 25 percent more than pre-war! 


For value received 


A dollar's worth of value for every 


dollar spent from G. 


@ In the stern, terse language of war, Gen- 
eral G. C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, recently 
issued an order that focused the attention of 
the armed forces on a problem that faces the 
soldier, not only in war but on his return 
from battle. 

The Order: “Commanding officers of all 
military installations within the continental 
limits of the United States are charged with 
responsibility for establishing effective pro- 
cedures at such installations to encourage and 
aid military personnel promptly to report 
cases of overcharging in violation of laws 
regulating price control.” [The italics are 
ours.—Ed. } . 

The order further directs a liaison between 
the Army and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, and orders the military to report all 
complaints of overcharging to the nearest 
agency of OPA in order that action may be 
instituted. 

In other words the Chief of Staff enlisted 
the aid of civilian price control for the pro- 
tection of military personnel in their dealings 
on civilian markets and offered Army co- 
operation in holding the price line. 

So the Army recognizes not only the na- 
tional necessity for controlling inflation but 
also strongly champions the proposition that 
a soldier-consumer’s money should not be 
taken from him for anything less than value 
received. 

The salutary effect of this order upon the 
few greedy purveyors of goods who saw fit to 
gouge the serviceman on leave was quickly 
discernible. It also affected other vendors 
who may have been contemplating a slightly 
larcenous boost of prices above legal ceilings. 
The very effective methods the Army, in 
some instances, used in accomplishing this is 
illustrated by an incident in a midwestern city, 
that is a mecca for thousands of enlisted men 
stationed in nearby camps. 

There a conveniently located purveyor of 
beverages was selling a half-measure of a 
certain popular drink for 10 cents when the 
ceiling price for that amount of the drink was 
5 cents. Six soldiers entered the establish- 
ment, ordered one drink apiece, each paid his 
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dime, drank his drink, and proceeded forth- 
with to an attorney. The storekeeper was 
haled into court, convicted of overcharging 
and directed to pay each of the thirsty privates 
$50 apiece—one 50-dollar bill for each vio- 
lation. 

This type of operation had a natural ap- 
peal to the men at camp who at once saw in 
it a pleasant way to keep prices in line. 
Other violators observed this reaction of the 
men and without further ado took up the 
dispensing of full measure of every bever- 
age. 

The earnest efforts of the Government to 
protect the purchasing power of the soldier's 
dollar are yielding results reflected in lower 
prices at home and higher morale on the 
battle fronts. The soldier’s morale is built 
upon the foundation of his thoughts of 
home. That is where he wants to be. That 
is what he is fighting for. The maintenance 
of that home in millions of instances de- 
pends upon the best use of the soldier’s 
dollar. 

A young veteran of over 2 years’ foreign 
service had this to say while home on a re- 
cent leave spent with his wife and two small 
daughters in a pleasant, sunny apartment in 
the center of an overcrowded industrial city. 
“When I first went into the service I saw 
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where, with my allotment with Elinor’s pay 
as a part time secretary, we could keep the 
apartment and keep the kids in the same 
school and come out all right on the money 
end. It would be a close shave but we could 
make it. On my first leave from camp, | 
came home to find I hardly recognized the 
old town. It was bulging with strangers who 
had come in to work in new war plants. All 
of them were looking for a place to live. 
They were making good money, more than 
Elinor and I could get together with me in 
the service. I got scared. ‘Suppose they of. 
fered the landlord more money than we 
could pay, where would my home be?’ | 


put this up to Elinor and she told me about) 


rent control. I didn’t believe it would work. 
When I was shipped overseas I was still 
worried about it. But in each letter Elinor 
always said ‘we're holding the rent line on 
the home front’ and pretty soon I got to feel 
that they were really holding it and you 
don’t know what a load it took off m 
mind.” 

Rent ceilings did more than give peace of 
mind to millions of servicemen. Rent ceil- 
ings made their dollars go farther, kept 
their homes together, and in many instance 
made possible savings to put into Wa 
Bonds or banks against the day of rehabili: 
tation. 

In the same manner that rent control pro 
tects the G.I.’s allotment dollar at home 
rationing regulations and price ceilings ot 
food and other commodities not only in 
crease the value of the dollar by slowing th 
inflationary spiral but also give the men it 
the Army an assurance that through ration: 
ing their folks at home have an opportunity 
for a fair share of the goods on the market 
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A fighting man's morale 
has its roots in his home. 
He must know that his 
family is safe there—with- 
in his limited budget. 
Rent controls help him 
and his family to be safe. 
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These Government regulations in the in- 
terest of the G.I.’s interests at home also 
have their place in the re-establishment of 
the returned veteran in civilian life. When 
that long-awaited day arrives for the fight- 
ing man, the veteran expects his rehabilita- 
tion to be as swift and secure as possible. 

The G. I. Bill of Rights, of course, is wait- 
ing for him. There will be his discharge 
pay; compensation for injury; loans to help 
him build a home, buy a farm, start in busi- 
ness, or go to school. are well- 
deserved monetary advantages that are his. 


These 


The veteran wants to make the most of them. 
The Nation's future depends upon his get- 
ting the utmost in value and security out of 
each of the hard-earned dollars he spends. 

But waiting for him, too, at the edge of 
the honest crowd of millions ready to help, 
are a substantial unscrupulous fringe of pro- 
moters and fly-by-night vendors. Their greet- 
ing is an offer of everything from brass 
watches in return for the veteran’s small 
change to get-rich-quick frauds for his fold- 
ing money. 

The Farm Credit Administration cites the 
case of a wounded veteran who invested his 
compensation and his life’s savings—$4,000 
—as a first payment on a $12,000 farm. In- 
vestigation showed that the current inflated 
value of the place was $8,000 and the nor- 
mal value was $5,000. 

On the everyday spending side there is 
already evidence that a veteran needs educa- 
tion in the wisest use of his money, as well 
as Government regulations to protect him 
from fraudulent operations and from runa- 
way prices induced by too many overeager 
veterans bidding against each other for the 
short supply of commodities first out of re- 
converted factories. 

During the time the soldier is in the ser- 
vice he loses touch with marketing for him- 
self. His clothes, his food, his shelter—his 
every need is supplied for him. He needs to 
bargain for none of these things nor to ask 
the price, nor to question the quality. 

On his return to civilian life he is con- 
fronted with decisions incident to the best 
use of loan benefits which the Government 
offers him, whether for a home or a business, 
or the intelligent purchase of every com- 
modity from an easy chair to an ice box. It 
is to the interest of the soldier, his family, 
and the country which is supplying the re- 
habilitation funds that these funds be used 
to build a new and better life, and not be the 
instrument of inflation which would destroy 
their value. 
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Already reputable business coucerns and 
Better Business Bureaus are ferreting out 
business racketeers who have even now be- 
gun mild campaigns to separate the unwary 
veteran or his family from their cash. 

And the Government, too, is alert and on 
guard against attempts to induce the misuse 
of veterans’ borrowed funds. In the case of 
farm loans a service is now in operation by 
which, through county agricultural agents, 
the veteran can obtain unbiased, experienced, 
and level-headed advice on land values. 
From the same source he can learn what it 
means to be a farmer and to test himself as 
to whether or not he has the necessaty train- 
ing and disposition for the job. 

In order to assist in the maintenance of 
price control and rationing for the protection 
of the returning veteran's interests, the OPA 
has under way a special veterans’ service. Its 
scope ranges from educational programs to 
providing concessions to veterans in rationing 
regulations. 

First, in order to obtain the veteran’s view- 
point and to have the assistance of one who 
understands returning servicemen on policy 
matters, the OPA is appointing a veterans’ 
relations advisor on the staff of the Price 
Administrator in Washington. 

Each of the eight regional offices will also 
appoint a veterans’ relations advisor. A per- 
son on the staff of each of the 93 district 
offices will be designated as a veterans’ ad- 
visor. Under the plan also the 5,600 War 
Price and Rationing Boards will welcome the 








Rationing helps the sol- 
dier's family to get a fair 
share of food in limited 
supply. 


addition of veteran volunteers to their staffs. 


And in the hiring of new employees to fill 
vacancies that occur because of wartime con- 
ditions the agency is working on the belief 
that many of these positions can and should 
be filled by veterans. The job of the veterans’ 
advisor in each of the 93 district offices in- 
cludes the establishment of a veterans’ ad- 
visory committee to discuss and plan with 
district directors ways and means of making 
price control and rationing more effective; 
ways of meeting special veterans’ problems; 
and obtaining increased employment for re- 
turning servicemen in OPA through full co- 
operation with the Civil Service Commission. 

The advisors will also assist in educational 
programs that point out to the veteran the 
extent to which regulations of the OPA affect 
his business, his job, his home, and his future. 


Ration Helps 

Then, too, there comes the adjustment of 
existing ration regulations to give the return- 
ing veteran an even start with civilians who 
never went to war. These concessions to 
veterans are made to meet special situations 
with which the returned soldier finds himself 
confronted. 

When the G.I.’s began returning in goodly 
numbers, first on the list of things they 
thought of after the family reunion, late 
morning sleeps, and plenty of good home- 
cooked food, was a job. Not just a job but a 
job that fits. To get this often took travel 
around the community. But with an A-card 
a fellow couldn’t drive many miles looking 
for the right kind of work. OPA, in answer 
to many appeals on this score, granted the 
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New regulations help veterans start business. 


veteran extra gas out of the consumer supply, 
to look for a job. 

Then, because a new home ranked at the 
top of the soldier's day dreams during the 
many hours spent in lonely jungles, the OPA 
did not let its regulations work a hardship on 
the home-seeking veteran. The requirement 
that a 20-percent down payment must be 
made on the purchase price of a home before 
the current tenant can be evicted was modi- 
fied so that the veteran can take possession 
even though his down payment does not 
amount to the prescribed percentage. 

Then, too, veterans’ advisors pointed out 
that when a fellow gets out of his G. I. shoes 
he just naturally has nothing to wear on his 
feet. So two shoe stamps are allowed the 
veteran instead of one. 

All these concessions made to veterans are 
offered to help as much as possible in narrow- 
ing the gap between military service and civil- 
ian life. 
limited only by the broad objective of the 


These modifications and rules are 


laws. That is, nothing is done in this direc- 
tion that will jeopardize the price structure or 
work toward any inequality of distribution of 
available supplies of short commodities. And 
at no time is any departure from the estab- 
lished price regulations permitted. 

The most recent step in the OPA’s program 
to adjust veterans to civilian economic life is 
in the direction of help to establish him in 
small business. 

When the first veterans returned eager to 
launch the small businesses they had planned 
during their time in service, many of them 
ran directly into what appeared to be an 
insurmountable obstacle. Never having been 
in the business which they had planned to 
undertake, or not having been in it at the 
time rationing went into effect, they had no 
quota upon which to claim a rationed com- 
modity. In many instances returned veterans 
rented establishments, borrowed money, 
scraped up second-hand equipment and were 
ready to operate when they found that the 
raw material necessary for processing the 
product was rationed. OPA heard about it. 
In short order they set out to do something 
about it. A few weeks ago the regulation was 
changed to permit veterans of the present war 
to open small businesses making use of ra- 
tioned foods. This regulation, which became 
effective on March 26, allows them to go into 
some businesses that, under rationing, have 
been closed to newcomers. 

Two types of businesses are opened up by 
this regulation. One is the kind of an estab- 
lishment that uses rationed food as raw ma- 


terial, such as ice cream and candy manufag 
turers, potato chip fryers, and bottlers of soft 
drinks.. The other is the business that useg 
rationed foods to serve refreshments, such ag 
a small restaurant which purveys popcorn, 
nuts, fruit, vegetable juices, ice cream, and 
carbonated drinks. 

This does not mean that the veteran can 
launch any large-scale operation. The con- 
cession only extends to typical small busi- 
nesses like those now operating. If the regu. 
lation went beyond this limit, the public, 
other small business men, and the general 
structure of rationing would be harmed and 
so the veteran would lose more than he had 
gained. If these limits were not set, it would 
probably be necessary to put some arbitrary 
limit on the number of veterans who would 
be eligible to go into a given business. ‘The 
objective,” the OPA states, “is to let down 
the barriers that stand in the way of veterans 
opening new businesses where such action 
will not result in the diverting of needed 
rationed commodities from essential uses or 
not otherwise materially impair the equity or 
effectiveness of the rationing system.” 

Veterans, appreciating what price and rent 
control and rationing have done for them and 
their families, generally accept the program 
as the best way. Because uppermost in their 
minds is the desire to keep the cost of living 
down and the value of their rehabilitation 
dollar up. 


No Inflation 

Many veterans remember what happened 
after the last war when prices sky-rocketed 
and after a short-lived boom the veteran's 
chief problem was to get a job. Then land 
values were blown sky high in an orgy of 
speculation. About the time the bulk of the 
veterans were being discharged and buying 
lands, the bubble burst and the farm depres. 
sion was on. 

Veterans who have seen the inflation of 
war-torn European countries want none of it 
here. They mean to have their bonds, their 
benefits, and their insurances redeemed at 
face value. 

Like the rest of us, veterans want to have 
price control and rationing out of the way a 
soon as possible. But they don’t want to se 
them abolished while the menace of sharply 
rising prices and the unequal distribution of 





short supplies still face us. 

They are putting their bitterly earned 
dollars on the line—the line that stand 
against the forces of economic chaos. The 


want that line to hold. i 
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So you need money 


Here are some answers on where, where 


not to get it. 


@“A hundred dollars! Right away! Where 
can I get it?” 

If you don’t know some answers to that 
question, better get them before a dire emer- 
gency strikes. Otherwise you might find 
yourself in the ranks of the 80 million 
borrowers who are victimized every year. And 
before you have finished with the transaction 
a sizable chunk of your hard-earned cash may 
have joined the annual billion-dollar loan 
shark business. For cash-in-a-hurry is the loan 
shark’s bait. Your emergency is made to his 
order. Your ignorance is a great help to him, 
and if you are also allergic to simple arith- 
metical problems, all is well from his point of 
view. For what is the hard-pressed con- 
sumer’s alternative—his friends, or a bank? 

Millions of consumers are not in a position 
to avail themselves of the credit facilities of 
their local banks. Twenty million families in 
this country, according to the Brookings In- 
stitution Reports, earn less than $25 a week. 
With no property for collateral, and a small 
and tenuous wage as their sole asset, they 
can’t face the world of finance as typified by 
abank. It seems so formidable! And there’s 
that awful business of getting someone to “go 
on your note.’”’ On the other hand the big 
sign in the window of the little store that 
says, Pay No Money Down, or Cash For Your 
Car, or any of a scoré of variations on the 
theme, seems like a friendly helping hand. 
And that’s just what it’s supposed to seem 
like. You may come to, a few months later 
and find you've been paying interest at a rate 
that more than doubled the amount you bor- 
rowed. For instance, “In 1937 the Better 
Business Bureau of Dallas published statistics 
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Also a few post-war plans. 


of the Ist 1,000 complaints made to the Antt- 
Usury Committee. The lowest rate charged 
was 120 percent per year, the highest was 
1,131.4 percent, and the average was 271.68 
percent. The Committee estimates that illegal 
lenders annually collect from Dallas citizens, 
in usurious interest, about one and a quarter 
million dollars.’” (From Small Loan Laws of 
The United States.) 

Pity the poor borrower in Texas! There 
the legal rate of interest is 10 percent and the 
volume of illegal lending is far larger than 
that of any other State. 

Kentucky had the title of Loan Shark State 
until 1934. For this title it was estimated that 
her citizens paid 5 million dollars annually in 
illegal charges. But in 1934 Kentucky passed 
a law making the legal rate 31/ percent on 
the first $150 and 21/, percent on the re- 
mainder. By 1937 most of the illegal lenders 
had been driven out and the licensed lenders 
had collected charges of $1,053,417. Quite a 
change from the 5 million before the law was 
passed. So in your search for the answers to 
“where can I get the money ?’”’ make it a point 
to know the loan laws of your State. As a 
general rule anyone may lend small amounts 
without obtaining a license, provided the in- 
terest charged does not exceed the legal 
maximum. Many States have usury laws 
Small 


Loan companies, however, cannot do business 


which set this maximum for banks. 


at the same rate of interest as the commercial 
banks. Loans of as little as 10 dollars require 
bookkeeping, investigation of borrower, col- 
lection notices, etc. just as the larger loans do. 


Recognizing this and yet wishing to bring 
some help to consumers who were being 








mercilessly exploited by unregulated lenders, 


the Russell Sage Foundation in 1916 framed 
a model act called the Uniform Small Loan 
Law. It was hoped that the States would 
adopt it, thus providing a carefully regulated 
source of small loans. 

This first law has been revised from time to 
time as defects became apparent. The latest 
draft 
State has adopted the Uniform Small Loan 


-the seventh—was issued in 1942. Ne 


Law in its entirety, but many have been 
guided by it. Thirty-six States and Hawaii 
now have laws of that type—7 States and the 
District of Columbia have laws of other types 
—and 5 States have no small loan laws what- 
ever. 


Uniform Small Loan Law 

Greatest advantage of the provisions of 
the Uniform Small Loan Law is that the bor- 
rower knows where he stands at all times. 
There are no hidden charges, no trick ‘“‘carry- 





Pawnshops—traditional last resort of the 
hard-pressed—lend money on almost any- 
thing the customer can bring into the shop. 
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ing” or “‘service’’ charges or interest on in- 
Sections 13 and 14 of the seventh 
draft of the law are simple and clear. You 
don’t need a lawyer to tell you what they 
mean—and there isn’t any fine print that you 


terest. 


might be too lazy to read. Here are some 
high lights: 


Section 13 

(a) Maximum Rate of Charge. Every li- 
censee hereunder may -contract for and re- 
ceive, on any loan of money not exceeding 
$300 in amount, charges at a rate not exceed- 
ing 3 percent a month on that part of the 
unpaid principal balance of any loam not in 
excess of $100, and 2 percent a month on any 
remainder of such unpaid principal balance. 

(6) Method of Computing Charges. 
Charges on loans made under this Act shall 
not be paid, deducted, or received in advance. 
Such charges shall not be compounded. 

(c) No Further Charges. In addition to 
the charges herein provided for, no further or 
other amount whatsoever shall be directly or 
indirectly charged, contracted for, or received. 
If any amount in excess of the charges per- 
mitted by this Act is charged, contracted for, 
or received, except as the result of an ac- 
cidental and bona fide error of computation, 
the contract of loan shall be void, and the 
licensee shall have no right to collect or re- 
ceive any principal, charges, or recompense 
whatsoever. 


Section 14 

(2) Reguirements for Making and Payj- 
ment of Loans. Every licensee shall: 

1. At the time any loan is made deliver to 
the borrower, or if there are two or more 
borrowers to one of them, a statement in the 
English language, on which shall be printed a 
copy of section 13 of this Act, disclosing in 
clear and distinct terms the amount and date 
of the loan, a schedule of payment or a 
description thereof, the type of security, if 
any, for the loan, the name and address of the 
licensed office and of each person primarily 
obligated on the note, and the agreed rate of 
charge. 

2. For each payment made on account of 
any such loan, give to the person making it 
at the time the payment is made a plain and 
complete receipt specifying the amount ap- 
plied to charges and the amount, if any, ap- 
plied to principal, and stating the unpaid 
principal balance, if any, of such loan: Pro- 
vided, That an unitemized receipt may be 
given temporarily and replaced within a rea- 
sonable time with a receipt as prescribed 
above. 
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Small Loan Interest Rates 





The following States have what is called Effective Regulation which conforms to some 
of the provisions of the Uniform Small Loan Law: 


State 

‘ee 31/. percent 

California .......21/2-2 percent at $100; 2 per- 
cent if security insured 


Maximum Rate of Interest 


Golorado ........ 31,-2144% at $150 
Connecticut .. .3-2% at $100 

Wiorids -....:..- 314% 

Hawaii . . .3VY4-2Y4% at $100 

Idaho . 3% 

Illinois .... 3-214% at $150 

Indiana ..... .3-144% at $150; 50¢ fee on 


some loans 
eee: 3-2% at $150 
Remturky oo. sses 314-214% at $150 
Louisiana ....... 314-244% at $150; 8% per 


annum 12 months after 
maturity 

ED er ae 3-214% at $150; 25¢ min 
charge 

Maryland .......3% 


3-214% at $150 on unse- 
cured loans; 3-2% at $150 
on chattels and endorsed 
notes; other rates 


Massachusetts .... 


Michigan .......3 3-21/%4% at $100 

Minnesota .......3% 

Missouri ........3-24%4% at $100 

Nebraska ........3% to $150; 214% to $300; 


¥, of 1% to $1,000 

.29%; fees, in advance, of $1 
on loans up to $50, $2 on 
larger loans up to $300 


New Hampshire. 


New Jersey ..... 214% 
New York ...... 214-2% at $100 
TOMES cose eek 3% to $150; 2% to $300; 


2/3 of 1% to $1,000 
eee 3% 
Pennsylvania ... .3-214% at $150; 6% per an- 
num after 18 months 
..39% 


370 


Rhode Island 
Utah .. 








State Maximum Rate of Interest 
Vermont ........214-244% at $125 

Virginia ........2% 

Washington ..... 3% to $300; 1% to $500; 


$1 minimum 
West Virginia ...314-21/.% at $150 
Wisconsin ......21/4-2-1% at $100 and $200 


The following States have partially 
effective regulations: 


State Maximum Rate of Interest 
PUOWBGR << sdceees 315%-3% at $100; $5 mini- 
mum; other charges 
...10% a year; fee of 1/10 of 9 
loan; other charges 
Oklahoma ........ 10% a year; plus fees 


New Mexico .. 


The following States have largely or 
wholly inoperative laws: 
State Maximum Rate of Interest 
Algbama ........ 8% a year 


Arkansas ..... ++10% per annum (usury law) 
Dist. of Columbia. 1% a month 


Delaware ....... 6% discount, plus 2% ser- 
vice charge, plus fines for 
Uciiiiguency 

eC ee 114% a month 

Mississippi ...... 10% per annum; fees 


North Carolina ...6% a year 


Tennessee ....... 6% a year; fee of not exceed- 
ing 1% a month 

MORRS oes s 8 10% per annum (usury law) 

Wyoming ....... 10% a year 


The following States have nu special 
small loan laws: 


Kansas, Montana, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, and South Dakota. 





3. Permit payment to be made in advance 
in any amount on any contract of loan at any 
time, but the licensee may apply such payment 
first to all charges in full at the agreed rate 
up to the date of such payment. 

4. Upon repayment of the loan in full, 


mark plainly every obligation and security _ 


signed by any obligor with the word “Paid” 
or “Cancelled,” and release any mortgage, re- 
store any pledge, and cancel and return any 
note and any assignment given to the licensee. 

When you find out about the loan laws of 
your own State, you might check them against 
this, for your own information. 


Veterans, Old and New 

The veterans of the last war are doing their 
best to keep the veterans of this war from 
making financial mistakes in their post-war 
and rehabilitation planning. 

Men who have received part of their 
mustering-out pay are easy victims for loan 
sharks while they wait to receive the balance. 
We have read how loan sharks 
around war plant gates like flies to lend their 


“cluster 


money at ruinous rates,’’ so it’s only natural 
J 


_American Bankers Association, that the Ne 


that veterans with a little cash in their pocket 
and a sure promise of more to come, should 
be the objects of the same sort of attention. 
The American Legion used the 
columns of its 300 printed publications ani 
1,000 mimeographed publications to war 
former service men and women that they will 


has 


be subjected to considerable pressure to make 
loans for doubtful purposes under the Se 
viceman’s Readjustment Act or G.I. Bill. 
In so doing it published the pledge d 
W. Randolph Burgess, President of | the 





tion’s 15,000 banks would advise veterans 
and give them the benefit of long busines 
experience. 

“In many cases the best service a bank caf 
perform for the veteran is to dissuade him 
from buying an abandoned farm or from buy: 
ing a business until he knows how to operate 
it,” the Legion points out. 

Your Own Bank 

Employees in many offices and plants all 
over the Nation have organized their owt 
banks, called Credit Unions. These are incor’ 
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War-plant workers with high wages in their pockets, veterans with 
mustering-out pay to spend, should keep their wits about them— 
investigate thoroughly any offer of investments with high returns. 


porated under State laws in all but four 
States. The Federal Government began issu- 
ing charters to credit unions more than 10 
years ago and today there are approximately 
3,800 in operation. These credit unions, as 
thousands of consumers know, are usually 
formed by people who live or work together, 
like employees in a plant or office, teachers in 
public schools, families in a housing project, 
or members of a union or church. They elect 
their own directors and committees. Each 
member has one vote, regardless of the 
amount of money he has in the “baby bank.” 
Aims of the credit union are to enable mem- 
bers to borrow money at reasonable rates 
when they need it, and to encourage thrift. 



















Smart fellow! He's salting it away instead of taking it out. Some 
plants and offices have banks run by the employees. They pool sav- 
ings, lend to each other at a low interest rate. 
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Post-War 

Whether this is the Century of the Com- 
mon Man or not, only history can decide, but 
we do know he is receiving attention from 
high quarters. 

The Federal Reserve Board has hefore the 
Congress a bill which would make it easier 
for small business enterprises to get loans 
from their local banks. This has nothing to 
do with the Small Loan Law we have been 
discussing, but it is a significant step. This 
bill, S. 511, if passed would authorize Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to guarantee up to 90 
percent of a loan made by a bank in their 
districts. This means that a banker who hesi- 


tated to lend a sum of money to a small busi- 





Watch your step, consumer! And be sure to read all the fine print 
on your contract before you sign up to borrow money. Learn what 
your real interest charges are. Make definite plans for repayment. 


ness man because he wasn’t sure it was right 
for the bank to take the risk, even though he 
was convinced of the soundness of the bor- 
rower, could apply to his District Federal Re- 
serve Bank for backing. 

If after reviewing the application the Fed- 
eral Reserve agreed to guarantee a certain 
percent of the loan, the banker could go 
ahead and make the loan. The borrower 
needn’t know that the Federal Reserve was 
backing his banker, but the banker would rest 
easier, and the community would benefit. 
Another citizen on his way to more service 
and prosperity, instead of thwarted, and 
struggling, his business depreciating for lack 
of a good boost at the time he needed it. 


* : s | 


Accidents and sickness often call for cash without delay. No time 
for red tape. Best idea is health insurance or a savings account. No 


danger then of falling for cash at exorbitant interest rates. 


More for less through science 


@ Within the halls and laboratories of the 
red-brick colonial buildings at Beltsville, Md., 
just beyond the District of Columbia line, 
pure science and applied science join hands. 
Service center for the research work of the 
Agricultural Research Administration of the 
USDA, “Beltsville” is every day developing 
new tools to create greater agricultural pro- 
duction and security, and greater economy in 
consumer goods and values. 

The agricultural scientists, home econo- 
mists, biologists, veterinarians, and patholo- 
gists at Beltsville cooperate with workers in 
the Department of Agriculture's field stations 
scattered throughout the United States and 
with experts in the State Experiment Stations 
to bring about not only increased quantity and 
improved quality of all farm produce, but to 
further the most practical and economical use 
of these commodities by the consumer. Here 
agricultural research is geared to farmers’ 
needs and to consumers’ needs as well. 

At first it isn’t easy for a visitor to believe 
that the unassuming Doctors of Science and 
Philosophy who may be seen walking 
through the greenhouses or sitting at labora- 
tory tables in the Beltsville Research Center 
are really finding practical solutions to the 
practical problems of a complex agricultural 
economy, and that in the many barns, testing 
areas, laboratories, greenhouses, and experi- 
mental orchards are being developed some of 
the formuias for better living. 

But talk to the plant breeder who recently 
worked out a way to increase the yield of 
onion seed, or to the group of zoologists who 
spent last year developing practical, labor- 
saving measures to control livestock and 
poultry parasites, or to the nutritionists who 
painstakingly arrived at the minimum vita- 
min A requirements for the average normal 
adult. Before long even the most casual 
visitor is convinced that agricultural research 
pays direct dividends in the form of greater 
returns from land, labor, and material invest- 
ments, and cheaper, more abundant, better 
farm products for the consumer. 

Since 1910, when the first tract of land at 
Beltsville, Md., was made ready for the ex- 
perimental work of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, the research center has grown 
enormously. Today its buildings, barns, or- 
chards, wood lots, experimental pastures, 
greenhouses, and other facilities extend over 
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Government scientists work constantly 
to improve quantity and quality of 

farm goods moving into the markets— 
and both consumer and producer profit 


nearly 14,000 acres. Its investigations have 
been expanded ‘to include many more fields 
of research than the original early attempts to 
improve the breed of farm animals. Beltsville 
is now rated as one of the largest and most 
comprehensive research stations of its kind in 
the world. 

Here in the 31 greenhouses improved varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables are bred to enrich 
the dining tables of the more than 36 mil- 
lion American families. In the testing labora- 
tories better ways of storing, preparing, and 
serving these new varieties are developed. 
From the 100 barns and miscellaneous out- 
buildings come improved methods for in- 
creasing the productivity of dairy herds. Last 
year, for instance, the 54 Holsteins that made 
up the milking herd at Beltsville averaged 
834 pounds of butterfat per cow, an increase 
within 5 years of 113 pounds per cow. At 
the experimental poultry plant Beltsville’s 
scientists were able to increase within 5 years 
the average annual egg production of a flock 
of low-producing hens from 129 to 177 eggs 
per hen. 

The 1,700-acre tract of hilly land on the 
southern end of the Beltsville area has served 
as proving ground for the development of 
new and effective ways to save from erosion 
millions of acres of America’s cropland. A 
modern cold-storage plant is available for 
experiments such as the recent one to deter- 


A flock of the new breed of white turkeys developed at Beltsville to meei consumer nee’ 
for a smaller turkey that will fit the smaller ovens and smaller families of today. 
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ows of greenhouses, and beyond these are 
M AB he orchards and experimental crop fields. 

¥ It was from these facilities that farmers 

eceived some of the designs for new equip- 

nent. and some of the seeds for new plants 

f vhich enabled them to achieve the record- 

reaking production levels of the war years. 

‘rom these laboratories, greenhouses, and 

— elds came suggestions for improving crop 

fi nd soil-management procedures, for sustain- 

> it ng profitable production without loss of basic 

and and material resources, and for keeping 

n ppghe Nation's food producers abreast of the 


oredl hanging agricultural needs of the world. 
> 


an ef Specifically, the BPISAE has given grow- 
signingers, not only in the United States but in for- 
he negign countries as well, the now-famous Mar- 
at thlobe tomato. In developing this variety a 
jistandgross was made between the Globe, resistant 
ratori@o fusarium wilt but susceptible to nailhead 
methdppot, with Marvel, highly resistant to both 
for difliseases but a poor yielder. The result was 
‘or teqMarglobe that came just in time to save the 
and f@omato-shipping industry of Florida from 
infestirtual extinction. Since then an improved 
ilities@variety, Pan America, that is practically im- 
researgmune to wilt, has been developed. 
nce @ The scientist who did this crossbreeding 
of waiwork will tell you with keen pleasure of the 
b0,000 plants grown on the distant field 
which were a cross between the Marglobe and 
section From these 
le along0,000 the finest plants that had resisted the 
d, somvilt disease were selected ; these in turn were 


small wild Peruvian tomato. 


nent @ubjected to further trials and one was finally 
ne upielected. From that one plant came the seeds 
IndustWhich are now advertised in seedsmen’s cata- 
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ndustictory gardener will this year benefit from 
ure tothe work of the Beltsville scientist who de- 
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Next year many seed catalogues will carry 
€ announcement of a new variety of sum- 
er leaf lettuce perfected after 10 years of 
reeding and selection. Called “Slobolt’’ be- 
puse it is slow to “‘bolt’’ (go to seed), the 
variety answers the specific need for a 
raf lettuce that can withstand midsummer 
mperatures. Because of this characteristic 
Slobolt’”” produces usable leaves 3 weeks 
bnger than other well’ known commercial 
af lettuces such as Grand Rapids, Black 
_geeeded Simpson, and Prize Head. 

“MEA In cooperation with various State Agricul- 
1 Experiment Stations, the Plant Industry 
lation has during the past dozen years dis- 
Pbuted 17 disease-resistant and high-yield- 
7 hg varieties of potatoes which now make up 
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almost 30 percent of the country’s supply of 
certified seed potatoes. 

Other examples of cooperative research in- 
clude: The work on hybrid onion seed which 
is expected to make possible increases of 20 
to 50 percent in onion yields; a new straw- 
berry variety resistant to red stele disease; 
and three superior strains of the Spanish type 
of peanut. 


More Research Equals More Milk 

A mile hike toward the East from the 
Plant Industry Station brings the visitor to 
the barns and buildings of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. A large part of the additional 
15 billion pounds of milk produced on farms 
last year in comparison with the average 
production of the years immediately preced- 
ing the war can be directly connected with 
the improved breeding and dairy herd man- 
agement methods developed in these experi- 
mental barns. The research work at Belts- 
ville helped farmers to supply enough milk 
so that consumers in 1944 were able to buy 
31 more quarts of fluid milk per capita in 
1944 than they did during the pre-war period. 

In the laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry the quantity and quality of Cheddar 
cheese have been materially improved because 
of new methods discovered for manufactur- 
ing and curing cheese. In Minnesota factories 
where large amounts of cheese for overseas 
shipment are produced, the average percent- 
age of U. S. No. 1 cheese was increased with- 
in a year from 36 percent to 99 percent. A 
new method for increasing the keeping 
quality of dried milk was also evolved. 

A herd of registered Holstein-Friesian 
cattle and a herd of Jerseys are part of the 
basic equipment for the Bureau’s experi- 
mental work in better breeding methods and 
better dairy-herd management. For instance, 
the experimental breeding work conducted 
here during the past 20 years has demon- 
strated the value of the proved-sire system of 
breeding as a dependable means of improv- 
ing the milk-producing capacity of a dairy 
herd. The results of this demonstration gave 
rise about 10 years ago to the Nation-wide 
sire-proving program of the Federal and State 
dairy extension agencies, which is now help- 
ing many dairy farmers find the kind of herd 
sires or young bulls that can be depended on 
to increase milk production in their herds. 

Here, too, the Bureau worked out a stand- 
ard for judging the future milk-producing 
possibilities of young heifer calves, which, if 
it proves successful on further trial in farm 
herds, will save dairy farmers millions of 
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A Beltsville scientist holds the new Pan 
America tomato variety, a cross between 
the Marglobe and the wild Peruvian species. 





Careful selection and cross-pollination en- 
able Government plant breeders to produce 
hybrid onion seed in large quantities. 


dollars in the cost of raising unprofitable 
heifer calves. 

These are only some of the hundreds of 
recent investigations conducted at Beltsville 
and in the State Experimental Stations which 
are helping farmers to produce more products 
at less cost. The principal concern of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry is to stimulate 
greater efficiency on the farm and in the 
factory so that the consumer can get more 
milk for his dollar. 

Even as the research at Beltsville is trying 
to find out how to produce cheaper, safer, 
more palatable dairy products, it is also work- 
ing to improve the quality and reduce the cost 
of poultry products. Therefore, the visitor to 
Beltsville should not be surprised to come 
upon fine specimens of Rhode Island Red 
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and White Leghorn chickens. These are the 
principal varieties that make up the experi- 
mental flocks. One of the most comprehensive 
cooperative movements undertaken for the 
improvement of any class of farm livestock 
is the National Poultry Improvement Plan, 
with headquarters at the Research Center, in 
which 45 States participate and in which ap- 
proximately 20 million breeding birds are 
included. The “Three-P” program—produc- 
tion records, pedigrees, and progeny—was 
developed at Beltsville as a result of investiga- 
tions showing that it is concealed heredity in 
a fowl which counts in obtaining increased 
egg production, large eggs, and low mor- 
tality. Some of those extra eggs that con- 
sumers have been able to purchase during the 
war period were a result of this improvement 
plan. 

In addition to developing better breeding 
and feeding methods, the experimental poul- 
try plant has tried to fulfill the specific poul- 
try needs of the average consumer. Thus, hens 
have been bred to lay eggs having a high 
percentage of thick white so that consumers 
may have poached eggs in which the whites 
stand up well around the yolks. The breeding 
of a new variety of small turkey is another 
instance of fitting agricultural production to 
the retail purchaser. In this case, several well- 
known varieties were crossed to produce a 
turkey weighing between 13 and 16 pounds 
for males and 8 to 10 pounds for females, 
white in color, and with meaty breasts. This 
is the type of turkey that fully 75 percent of 
consumers want but generally hadn’t been 
abJe to get because the average live weight of 
most market turkeys had been 20 pounds for 
males and 12 pounds for females—too large 
for the oven in a modern kitchenette and too 
large for a small urban family. 

Almost in the center of the Beltsville area 
the research facilities of the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
and some of the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry are located. The visitor who 
is interested in animal diseases will probably 
concentrate his attentions on the barns where 
the great fight against infectious diseases of 
livestock is progressing rapidly, to others the 
laboratories and greenhouses for developing 
truck crop and garden insecticides will be 
most interesting, but to the average consumer 
the research work of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics will hold the 
greatest interest. 


It is in these offices and laboratories of the 
BHNHE that forward strides have been made 
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in human nutrition research. Basic facts 
about vitamin A requirements of the average 
normal adult; new information on the whole 
question of protein—amino acid content, 
efficient combinations of foods, value of plant 
proteins in ‘‘extending’’ or ‘‘sparing’ the 
protein of meat, milk, or eggs—these are only 
some of the most significant nutrition studies 
carried on during the last year. Asa result of 
the Bureau’s research, homemakers can know 
more certainly the amounts and kinds of 
foods they should serve their families to keep 
them in the best physical condition. 

Everyday problems of homemakers with 
food, clothing, and equipment during the war 
have received particular attention. The Bu- 
reau has designed patterns for functional 
clothing to suit the jobs that women do on 
farms, in factories, and at home. It has fur- 
nished how-to-do-it information on conserv- 
ing and remodeling clothing, on how to re- 
pair and conserve household appliances. 
Recipes have been developed to help the war- 
time cook make the most of abundant foods 
as well as the scarcer rationed foods. 

The war has meant not only conservation 
of existing supplies, but also development 
and use of new products for civilian and 
military needs. In this field the BHNHE has 
carried on extensive studies in the use of de- 


hydrated foods, soybeans, and peanuts. Some 
130 recipes for using soya flour and grits in 
cooking were developed. 

Probably no recent work of the Bureau has 






























Bulls of the experimental dairy herd at Beltsville are exercised every day on this "me 
go-round" in order to tone their muscles and keep them in top physical condition. 





received wider national recognition than 
studies to inform the women of America 
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Sei Consumer expenditures of the third year 
vilapd of the war (1944) according to the U. S. 
reagy Department of Commerce show that "'con- 
sumers spent almost 98 billion dollars for 
goods and services in 1944, 6 billion more 
than in the previous year. The most im- 
: Ed portant gains were registered in the food 
bari§group, which also includes beverages and 
al qheating and drinking places, in clothing, and 
Hin consumer services. But all other major 
~“Icategories of expenditures also increased. 
city Whe higher dollar total of consumer expen- 
S NeWditures is due to a large extent to a rise in 
paren prices rather than to an increase in volume. 
ile, qOnly in the food group is an expansion be- 
’ Jyond the price rise indicated. Such expan- 
” ‘Ision reflects in part a genuine increase in 
of tlivolume of food purchases. In over-all terms 
coordy 944 was a year of continued high consump- 
becongtion, far above the pre-war year 1939." 
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will MA program that is expected to allow for 
sts: ge small flow of broiler poultry into civilian 
1, markets was announced recently by the 
tt SWFA. Under an amendment to the chicken 
| brithet-aside order, authorized processors in 
reach ight of the broiler-producing States who 
nd negexceed a weekly processing goal may retain 
half of the excess quantity for distribution 
fo civilian outlets, less the poundage of 
ket-aside poultry rejected by the Army 
re OMMyartermaster Corps. Under this goal sys- 
to visitem, processors will be encouraged to speed 
p production and thus bring about an 
earlier termination of the set-aside order. 
addition, civilians will be able to get more 
poultry without a reduction ‘in the current 
ount being procured for the armed 
ces. 
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hen winter-weary Americans take to the 
ods in the spring for picnics, fishing, and 
imping, the rate of forest fires goes way 
. Every year fires cost nearly a million 
n-days ot labor and destroy 3 billion 
et of timber, burn millions of acres of 
ainfields, pastures, and open ranges, de- 
py wild life, and mar the natural beauty of 
erica. Therefore, it behooves every con- 
er to cooperate with the State forestry 
1 conservation agencies and with the 
DA Forest Service in observing the fol- 
fing rules: Crush cigarette and cigar 
s; extinguish camp fires with water or 
; break all burned matches; learn the 
pl requirements before attempting to 
brush, grass, or debris. 


the result of a consumer survey by 
B's Office of Civilian Requirements, a 
ial program calling for production of 
Pproximately 9 million mackinaws, pea- 
ats, and cossack jackets for men, boys, 
d juveniles has been announced in order 
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to supply essential needs. Of the total 
quantity of body fabrics expected to be 
available for this program, 60 percent will 
be allocated to manufacturers producing 
garments in the lower price ranges, while 
the remaining 40 percent will be allocated 
among manufacturers of higher-priced 
goods. On men's mackinaws and pea- 
coats, sizes 34 to 48, for example, at least 
60 percent of the available fabric will be 
allocated to manufacturers producing these 
items at $9 each or below, and the re- 
maining 40 percent will be allocated to 
those producing the garments at from $9 
to $12.50. All woolen mills making cloth 
applicable to the program must honor 
orders from manufacturers with the new 


priority on and after April 29, 1945. 


Under WFA's system of food allocations, 
civilians can expect to be able to buy 
about 2!/ pounds of butter per person 
during the April-June quarterly period, a 
slight reduction from the first 3 months of 
1945. For other manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts—evaporated milk, Cheddar cheese, 
and other cheeses—civilian supplies will be 
about the same as during the first quarter. 
More condensed milk, however, will be 
available. Since the bulk of the produc- 
tion of fluid milk, cream, cottage cheese, 
and ice cream is consumed domestically, 
these products are not subject to the for- 
mal allocation, Therefore, civilian supplies 
are due to increase, says WFA, with the 
seasonal increase in production. 


From OPA comes news that for this sum- 
mer, as for last, local boards may issue to 
eligible persons in any area except the 
Pacific Northwest an additional fuel ail 
ration for heating water. To be eligible, 
an applicant must show that the fuel oil 
coupons remaining from his current year's 
ration are not sufficient to provide for hot 
water needs during the remainder of the 
heating season, which runs through Augusi 
31. In addition, the applicant must satisfy 
the board that all reasonable fuel oil con- 
servation measures have been taken. Be- 
cause of uncertain supply conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest, rations for hot water will 
be granted only if the Regional Adminis- 
trator for the area rules that there is 
enough oil on hand to grant the extra 
allowances. 


Skyrocketing prices for used lumber in 
some areas have forced the OPA to auth- 
orize its Regional Administrators to estab- 
lish community dollar-and-cent ceiling 
prices. According to the new pricing or- 
der, exact ceilings for all such lumber must 
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be posted in dealers’ yards at so many 
dollars per |,000 board feet. 


For the third successive year WFA has 
issued a 100-percent set-aside order on 
turkeys marketed in 23 States in order to 
facilitate procurement by the Army Quar- 
termaster Corps ot enough turkeys to pro- 
vide holiday dinners for every branch of 
the armed services. The turkeys will also 
be used in hospitals and rest camps. Tur- 
key production for 1945 is estimated at 
515 million pounds, compared with 507 
million pounds last year. As a result of 
this expected record production, civilians 
are expected to have available about 3 
pounds per capita, or '4 pound more than 
they consumed in | 944. 


A complete program to provide for 
equitable distribution of the limited supply 
of solid fuels has been announced for the 
1945-46 fuel year. Dealers are obligated 
to supply 80 percent of normal require- 
ments during the fuel year to their regular 
customers who prompily file a declaration 
of needs, who place an order, and who are 
willing to take any usable fuel. In addi- 
tion, dealers are required to give their 
regular customers at least 30 percent of 
their annual requirements by September 
30 if they file their declaration and their 
order prior to May 15. No household 
consumer may receive more than 50 per- 
cent of his annual requirement before 
September | without governmental ap- 
proval. No dealer may accept any new 
business that would impair his ability to 
take care of his regular customers. A new 
user who is unable to find a dealer that can 
accept his declaration and order may ap- 
ply to the nearest Solid Fuel Administra- 
tion Area Advisory Committee or field 
office for aid. Generally, the local coal 
dealer can inform the consumer of the 
location of these offices. 


From OPA comes advice to consumers on 
what they can do during the present period 
of short meat supplies. Consumers living 
in areas where meat is produced are urged 
to renew their understanding of why meat 
has to be rationed, how rationing helps to 
spread available supply more evenly across 
the entire country, and how it is necessary 
in order to supply the meat requirements 
of the Army and Navy. In areas where 
meat is not produced, consumers are urged 
to learn to adapt themselves to the short- 
age by taking the less choice cuts and by 
using substitutes when necessary. Con- 
sumers everywhere are once more urged to 
kill the Black Market by refusing to pay 
over ceiling prices and by paying ration 
points in full for all rationed items. 
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Lightweight versus Heavyweight 

The argument of sports fans that perenni- 
ally rages over whether a certain lightweight 
boxer was a greater fighter than a particular 
heavyweight, though the twain never met, 
has its counterpart in the orchard. Only dif- 
ference, the bout in the orchard between the 
contenders—the large orange and the small 
orange—was actually held and a decision 
And the little fellow won it. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture studies show that, 
on a quality basis, the juice from small 
oranges averages better in flavor or taste than 
that from the larger oranges. It is also richer 


reached. 


and sweeter—has more solids. In addition, 
the vitamin C value of the juice of small or- 
anges averages higher than the juice from the 
larger fruit. 


Spots on the Spot 

Since more of us each year of the war are 
spending our vacations in our own back yards, 
it’s well for us to know how to remove grass 
and other fresh garden foliage stains from 
cloth. 

Textile chemists in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture have studied stain removal and 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1474 tells just how to 
remove grass stains—as well as many other 
by home methods. For a free copy of 
“Stain Removal from Fabrics,’ write to the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


stains 


Green Grows the Grass 

That shoulder of the gravel or crushed 
stone road running in front of your country 
home can be made to produce a good stand of 
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grass. Scientists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and Purdue University have dis- 
covered that, whether the road material was 
pit-run gravel or crushed limestone, adding 
5 to 10 percent of clay soil and some fertilizer 
well distributed in the rocky material gave 
the grass seed a chance to take root and grow. 
Mixing the fertilizer all through the stone or 
gravel encourages deep root penetration. A 
light straw mulch will help to hold moisture 
and reduce sun and water damage to the 


young grass seedlings. 


Musical Moths 

Webbing clothes moths and the case-bear- 
ing clothes moths are known to consider a 
felt hat a very tasty dish. But for cozy unin- 
terrupted fare the felt in pianos is the piéce 
de résistance. So if you want to avoid piano 
repair and replacement work next fall it 
would be a good idea to hang 4 ounces of 
paradichlorobenzene in a muslin bag inside 
the piano case. Close all openings in the 
case and keep them closed as much as possible 
during the warm weather. No spray should 
be applied to the piano felts unless the maker 
of the spray guarantees to make good any 
injury to wires or other parts. 


For’handed 

It used to be that the New England home- 
maker was called ‘‘for’handed”’ if she darned 
the heels and toes of socks before they were 
worn. Now homemakers are advised by 
clothing specialists of the USDA to ‘‘pre- 
pair” new clothes—if they need it—with a 
few well-placed stitches. A narrow or loosely 
stitched seam on an inexpensive house dress, 
for example, can be restitched about 1/16 of 
an inch deeper. Tie dangling threads or run 
them through a needle and fasten with a few 
over-and-over stitches. For pockets on a 
blouse, reinforce stitching at corners of open- 
ing. Snap or button tape plackets in new 
wartime garments can often be replaced with 
old zippers from discarded skirts or dresses. 
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Clean-up Week 

Rubbish, trash, old rags, and newspap 
in attics, basements, yards, and outbuildig 
are safer in a salvage depot where they ¢ 
cause fires and accidents. The Department 
Agriculture is urging all communities to 
aside a special week for clean-up and saly, 
work. A clean home is not only a pleasa 
place to hang your hat but a safer one. Le 
roofs, cracked chimneys, bad electric wit 
and connections should be repaired; la 
stair steps and board walks should be fixé 
dead trees and dry brush should be remo 
from roadsides and near the buildings; 3 
paper, rags, clothing, tin cans, sacks, 
metal should be consigned to the nearest 
vage depot. 


Timely Reminder 

With the arrival of the home-canning $ 
“last call’ to ask the local deal 
utility company, home demonstration age 


son, it’s 


or manufacturer about having your pres 

canner gage checked. Because the dial-ty 
gage is a delicate instrument, it may in tt 
get out of adjustment. An inaccurate g 
may cause underprocessing, with poss 
spoilage later ; or overprocessing, with loss} 
food value and flavor. If the test shows 
gage is “‘off,” tie a tag on the gage stat 
how far off it is, and consult the tag e 

time food is processed. No test is needed 
the weighted-type gage—just a good cle 
ing. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

12:15 p. m. EWT 
11:15 a. m. CWT 
10:15 a. m. MWT 
9:15 a. m. PWT 


over N. B.C. 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and ans 
on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 
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